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his opponent by assassination. Luckily for Caesar's cause the attempt failed,
and Antony was free a few days later to depart to join his legions at
Brundusium. Had the attempted assassination succeeded, the young Caesar,
whose security grew more and more perilous would, in all probability, not
have been in a position to reap the benefit of this bloody deed. When we
take into account the prudence of Caesar's conduct on every other occasion
but this, we can only explain this folly by the light of that systematic oppo-
sition with which Antony had met all his aspirations. To the murderers of
Caesar and the senate he behaved with somewhat greater caution. /
Still Antony remained in possession of all actual power. The senate
voted, on his demand, that the provinces of Macedonia and Syria, though
granted to Brutus and Cassius by the act of Caesar, should be given to C.
Antonius and Dolabella, and that the coveted province of Cisalpine Gaul
should be transferred from Dec. Brutus to Antony himself. The news of
these arbitrary acts convinced the liberators that they had nothing to hope
at Koine. Dec. Brutus immediately left the city and took possession of his
province by force. But M. Brutus and Cassius still dallied. Their vacillat-
ing conduct during this time gives us an unfavourable impression of their
fitness for any enterprise of mark. Cicero, not himself remarkable for politi-
cal firmness, in this crisis displayed a vigour worthy of his earlier days, and
was scandalised by the unworthy bickerings of his friends. At length they
set sail from Vefia for Greece. This was in the month of September.
Cicero also had at one moment made up his mind to retire from public life
and end his days at Athens, in learned leisure. In the course of this sum-
mer he continued to employ himself on some of his most elaborate treatises.
His works on The Nature of the &ods and on Divination, liis Offices, his
Dialogue on Old Age> and several other essays belong to this period and
mark the restless activity of his mind. But though he twice set sail from
Italy, he was twice driven back to port at Velia, where he found Brutus and
Cassius. Here he received letters from A. Hirtius, and other friends of
Cz-esar, which gave him hopes that, in the name of Octavius, they might
successfully oppose Antony, and restore constitutional government. -He
determined to return, and announced his purpose to Brutus and Cassius, who
commended him, and went their way to the East to raise armies against
Antony; he repaired to Rome to fight the battles of his party in the senate.
Meanwhile Antony had been running riot. In possession of Caesar's
papers, with no one to check him, he produced ready warrant for every
measure which he wished to carry, and pleaded the vote of the senate which
confirmed all the acts of Caesar. When he could not produce a genuine
paper, he interpolated or forged what was needful.
On the day after Cicero's return (September 1st) there was a meeting of
the senate. But the orator did not attend, and Antony threatened to send
men to drag him from his house. Next day Cicero was in his place, but now
Antony was absent. The orator rose and addressed the senate in what is
called his First Philippic. This was a measured attack upon the government
and policy of Antony, but personalities were carefully eschewed* But
Antony, enraged at his boldness, summoned a meeting for the 19th of
September, which Cicero did not think it prudent to attend. He then
attacked the absent orator in the strongest language of personal abuse and
menace. Cicero sat down and composed his famous Second Philippic^ which
is written as if it were delivered on the same day, in reply to Antony's
invective. At present, however, he contented himself with sending a copy
of it to Atticus, enjoining secrecy.